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In the universities a number of liberal professors were dis-
missed CMT silenced, and the students, always suspected of revolu-
tionary ideas, were subjected to continual supervision, which
seems to have provoked frequent trouble, from 1884 to 1890. In
Russia, the universities are, as in Europe during the Middle
Ages, frequented chiefly by poor young men, sons of popes, lower
officials, and small Jewish merchants. This intellectual prole-
tariat disturbed the government. The report of the conspiracy
of 1887 showed, among the compromised, the names of pro-
fessors and students of the lower classes. A circular was issued
forbidding secondary schools and universities to receive the chil-
dren of workingmen and domestic servants.

The elective justices of the peace, established by Alexander IL,
were suppressed. In the rural districts they were replaced in
1889 by new officials, chiefs of the canton, appointed by the gov-
ernment exclusively from the nobility. These officials were
charged not only with the administration of justice, but with the
appointment and dismissal of the chiefs of the villages, and with
the supervision of the village councils. The peasants were thus
made subject to the nobles.

No opposition could now be made by lawful methods; but the
foreign papers often announced the discovery of plots, secret
printing houses, and political societies; they reproduced procla-
mations issued by the revolutionists, petitions to the Tsar point-
ing out abuses of power by officials, and protests against the
treatment given to political convicts.

Alexander IIL's reign was a period of economic transforma-
tion. Financial embarrassment had followed the war of 1877,
the settlement of claims under the emancipation of the serfs, and
the grain famine. The budget showed great deficits; the paper
money, excessive issues of which caused the gold to be sent
abroad, had fallen to one-half of its face value. The acknowl-
edged deficit lasted until 1887, when a new Minister of Finance,
Vichnegradzky, a protege of Katkoff, turned the deficit into a
surplus. He set up against the German industries a protective
tariff that was almost prohibitive. He paid the Russian debt,
placed partly in Germany, by means of a series of new loans made
in France beginning with 1888; the total of the French capital
lent to the Russian government was estimated at one or one and
a half billion dollars. According to official statistics the revenues
of the government increased between 1881 and 1891 from 650,-